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In 2011 it was decided to hold an international conference at the British Museum on the Partho-Sasanian periods 
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with Chris Hopkins, the database manager of www.parthia.com. He has custom-built a web-based database for this project, 


Dynastic Connections in the Arsacid Empire and the 
Origins of the House of Sasan 


Marek Jan Olbrycht 


University of Rzeszow 


Sinatrucids versus Artabanids 

In the history of later Parthia there were many branches 
of the Arsacids, descended from various kings and close 
relatives of kings who were high up in the hierarchy. 
The House of Arsaces was broad and ramified enough to 
be troubled by a multitude of internal conflicts. Moreover, 
the power of the Arsacids was dependent on great aristocratic 
clans.' The aim of this study is to analyse the causes and 
results of the conflicts between different branches of the 
Arsacids, especially between the scions of Sinatruces in the 
male line and the so-called Younger Arsacids stemming from 
Artabanus II (8/9-39/40 AD). These conflicts had important 
consequences for Arsacid history, including the emergence 
of the Indo-Parthian dynasty. I shall show that the rise of 
the House of Sasan in Iran resulted mainly from internal 
Parthian struggles. 

The predominant Arsacid branch on the Parthian throne in 
the first century BC (from 78/77 BC to 11/12 AD) was the 
line descended from Sinatruces, known as the Sinatrucids. 
This line ousted another group of Arsacids with a claim 
to power, the descendants of Mithradates II the Great 
(122-87 BC).? Sinatruces was eighty when he ascended 
the throne;? hence he must have been born around 158 BC, 
in the reign of Mithradates I (165-132 BC).* Presumably 
he was one of Mithradates I’s sons. His accession created 
a singular situation, since it blocked the succession of the 
much younger line descended from Mithradates H. Thus 
it is not surprising that some Arsacid princes challenged 
the Sinatrucid claim to the throne and that pretenders like 
Tiridates I and Mithradates IV appeared, who tried to depose 
Phraates IV.° The anti-Sinatrucid opposition managed to 
depose Phraataces (Phraates V).° 

The Sinatrucid line was marked by a strong parricidal 
and fratricidal inclination. Phraates HI was murdered by his 


sons, Mithradates HI and Orodes II. The latter, supported by 
the Sirén clan, murdered his brother, and then, following 
the Parthian victory at Carrhae (53 BC), had his ally Stren 
executed. Then Orodes II was probably murdered by his 
son Phraates IV, who eliminated his numerous brothers to 
secure the throne.’ Thus rivalry between sons to succeed 
their father the king was a common problem in Parthia in 
the first century BC and later on. 

The assassination of Orodes II sparked a series of conflicts, 
inevitably leading to a change in the balance of power within 
Parthia itself. Orodes II’s reign had been relatively stable, 
as evidenced by frequent Parthian engagement in offensive 
warfare against Rome from 51-38 BC. After the execution 
of Surenas (Sirén), Orodes II managed to neutralise the 
powerful Sirén clan, but there must have been a strong 
residual hostility left. The death of Pacorus, the heir to the 
throne, in 38 BC, shook Parthian affairs. It cannot be ruled 
out that the force behind the rapid rise to power of Phraates IV 
in 38-37 BC was the Strén clan, which wanted to restore 
its former strength and influence and made use of the crisis 
of the monarchy. But Phraates IV’s coronation was met with 
defiance by many of the Parthian clans and vassals. 

In the reign of Phraates IV the conflict within the Parthian 
elite was already firmly established and in the opening 
decades of the first century AD led to the crystallisation of 
three main factions: the “legitimists” along with the Sirén 
and part of the Karin clan, who supported the descendants 
of Phraates IV; the Median-Atropatenian faction; and the 
Dahian-Hyrcanian faction. The two latter groups were 
united for a time, rallying in their support of Artabanus II 
against the Phraatids.* In his domestic policy Phraates IV 
was extremely cruel to his relatives and made sudden 
dynastic changes, such as the appointment of Phraataces as 
his heir, which caused commotion in the Parthian empire. 
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His reign was ended by a coup d’état carried out by his son 
Phraataces (3/2 BC—4 AD) and his consort Musa. When 
there were no more descendants of Sinatruces left in Parthia 
itself following the deposition of Phraataces, the adherents 
of this line embarked on bringing back those Sinatrucids 
who were living in Rome. It was to this faction, which I 
call the Phraatids (in that it united the supporters of the 
House of Phraates IV), that the powerful clans of Karin 
and Sirén belonged. 

The aftermath of the struggle between Vonones I, the 
last Sinatrucid of any significance in western Parthia, and 
Artabanus II (8/9-39/40 AD), was to prove critical for the 
Imperium Parthicum. The fall of the Sinatrucid line, a branch 
of the Arsacid dynasty, marked an important caesura in the 
history of the Parthian empire. Artabanus II fought for the 
throne of Parthia against the descendants of Phraates IV 
in the male line: Vonones I, Phraates (VI) and Tiridates II. 

Artabanus’s reign marked the coming to power of a 
rival branch of the Arsacids, descended most probably from 
Mithradates I through the male line.’ The Artabanids (8/9— 
51 AD) and the monarchs descended from Artabanus II’s 
brother Vonones, conventionally known as the House of 
Vologases I or the Vologasids (51—226 AD), restored Parthia 
to the status of a great power. These two lines make up the 
Younger Arsacids.'° 

The fall of the Sinatrucids in Parthia and the rise to power 
of Artabanus II and his dynastic branch of the Arsacids led 
to a change in the balance of power in the Parthian empire. 
Meanwhile the Sinatrucids split off the eastern satrapies 
of Sakastan, Drangiana and Arachosia from the Younger 
Arsacid state and set up their own Indo-Parthian kingdom. 
Their ruling dynasty, named the Gondopharids after its 
founder, enjoyed the support of the Parthian Strén clan and 
part of the Karin clan. 


Gondophares and the Indo-Parthian ruling house 


In 19 AD when the Romans killed the Sinatrucid ruler 
Vonones IJ and revoked their support for the Sinatrucids,'! the 
split in the Parthian ruling class became obvious. The death 
of Vonones meant the inevitable supremacy of Artabanus II 
in the Imperium Parthicum. At this time, around 20 AD, a 
certain Gondophares declared himself king in the eastern 
Parthian satrapies of the territory of Sakastan, Drangiana and 
Arachosia, what we now call Indo-Parthia. The concurrence 
of these events was probably not a coincidence. The dates of 
Gondophares’ reign —c. 20-50 AD — have been established on 
the basis of the Takht-i Bahi inscription and references in the 
apocryphal Acts of Thomas.'? We know of Gondophares chiefly 
from his coinage.'? He availed himself of bombastic titles: 
“Great King of Kings” (BAZIAEY2 BAXIAEQN META), 
and “Autokrator” (AYTOKPATOP), or “Self-appointed”, an 
epithet applied to an individual who exercised absolute power, 
unrestrained by superiors.'4 


The coins of Gondophares that show him wearing a 
diadem allude overtly to western Arsacid issues. Their 
reverse presents the monarch seated on his throne with 
Nike crowning him. The title “Autokrator” and the figure 
of Nike imply that Gondophares must have proclaimed 
himself king in defiance of an enemy, and most probably 
one of the enemies in question was Artabanus II. The title 
“Great King of Kings” suggests that he saw himself as the 
equal of the Artabanids. 

“Gondophares” passed into the title used by the rulers 
of Indo-Parthia, just like the honorific Arsaces in Parthia 
and Augustus in Rome. Similarly, the tamga % became 
a dynastic mintmark on Gondopharid coinage.'° This so- 
called Gondopharid symbol occurred on coins in the eastern 
marches of Parthia in the first century BC. It was used as 
a countermark on Parthian issues and their imitations in 
Bactria and perhaps in neighbouring areas. In particular, it 
occurs on the coins of Orodes I and Phraates IV.'* Later 
on it appears on the Firuzabad relief of the Sasanian king 
Ardashir I, where it decorates the caparison of the horse of 
a prince accompanying Ardashir.'’ 

There is a particular group of coins attributed to 
Gondophares, consisting of drachms of typical Arsacid 
format. On the obverse there appears a royal portrait with 
a high tiara, while the reverse depicts the ruler being 
crowned by Nike, and gives his name and titles. One of the 
legends reads: “Great King of Kings Hyndopherres, who 
is surnamed Sa[s]e”'® (BAZLIAEYY BAZLIAEQN META 
YNAO®EPPHY O ENONOMAZOMENOZ ZA[Z]H). 
The decipherment of the name Sase, or Sases, allows us 
to conclude that Gondophares’ personal name was Sases."° 
Among Gondophares’ successors was a ruler called Sases.”° 
The Indo-Parthian name Sases, attested as the surname 
of Gondophares, contains the same core element as the 
Parthian name Sasan. In Sanskrit the genitive form is 
Sasasa, and the Greek legends offer LAZOY.”' Significantly, 
the last known Indo-Parthian ruler was Farn-Sasan, son of 
Adiir-Sasan (see below). 

We may draw some conclusions regarding the dynastic 
connections of the House of Gondophares on the grounds 
of the Gondophares-Sases coins. The monarch’s tiara 
depicted on them, which is decorated with stags and horns, 
copies the tiaras of Sinatruces and Phraates III (71/70-57 
BC), the first kings of the Sinatrucid line.*? No tiaras of 
this kind had appeared on Parthian coinage for nearly a 
hundred years until Vologases I (51-79 AD). This fact 
suggests that Gondophares and his scions, by referring to 
Sinatruces and his son, were highlighting their origins and 
their royal claims. 

A substantial role in the rise of Indo-Parthia must have 
been played by the Surén clan, whose principal lands 
lay in Sakastan.”? This clan, a staunch supporter of the 
Sinatrucids against Artabanus II in the west, came out in 
favour of Gondophares after Vonones I’s disaster. Perhaps 
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this development neither happened overnight, nor was 
immediately flaunted. Nonetheless when Artabanus II 
crushed a rebellion of the Siirén leader Abdagases in 
36 AD (see Tac. Ann. 6.31, 36-37, 42-44),* the clan’s 
hitherto privileged position in western Parthia must have 
declined. The name Abdagases is not recorded anywhere 
else in the history of Iran except for two Indo-Parthian 
rulers (Abdagases I and I).** The fact that a nephew of 
Gondophares and one of his successors in Indo-Parthia bore 
the name Abdagases (II) implies that the Sirén were close 
kinsmen of Gondophares. Thus the close kinship between 
Abdagases II and Abdagases Sirén mentioned by Tacitus 
is very probable. 

In view of the fact that dynasties representing different 
branches of the Arsacids ruled in Parthia and Indo-Parthia, 
we may speak of two Parthian states in the later Arsacid 
period. The Gondopharid state survived until the early third 
century AD. Its relations with the western Parthians under 
the Vologasids (51—226 AD) took varied courses. At certain 
times the Indo-Parthians appear to have acknowledged the 
hegemony of their western cousins. 

The coins of the later Indo-Parthians” are of low weight 
and quality. Most of them are imitations of the issues of 
Pakores, a Gondopharid ruler of the beginning of the second 
century AD. Greek and Kharosthi legends became corrupted. 
Coins bear portraits of several rulers wearing diadems 
or different tiaras, some of which are adorned with the 
Gondopharid symbol. This symbol also appears elsewhere 
on the coins. Some of these issues have Parthian inscriptions 
in front of the face or around the head. Many coins are 
counterstruck imitations of Kushan issues of Vasudeva with 
OESHO (Shiva) written on both sides. This feature dates 
the coins to the second half of the second century AD. The 
quality of monetary output improved under the last known 
Indo-Parthian prince, Farn-Sasan, whose name used to be 
misread as Ardamitra until recently the name was correctly 
read by A.B. Nikitin.2” Farn-Sasan’s coins show a ruler 
wearing a diadem on the obverse, while the reverse depicts a 
fire altar flanked by two incense burners. Identically shaped 
fire altars occur on coins of the Sasanian king Ardashir I. The 
inscription on the Indo-Parthian coins reads: “Farn-Sasan, 
son (of) Adir-Sasan, grandson of Tiridat, great-grandson of 
Sanabar, King of Kings” (prnssn — BRY twrssn - BRY BRY 
tyrdty BRY — npy s’nbry MLKYN MLK’). 

Nothing is known about Tiridat[es] and Adir-Sasan, 
the ancestors of the Farn-Sasan named on the coins. The 
main point of reference for Farn-Sasan is Sanabar, an Indo- 
Parthian king ruling about 100 AD. The altar motif suggests 
a close connection between the coinages of Farn-Sasan 
and Ardashir. But who was imitating whom? M. Alram 
believes that Farn-Sasan was Ardashir’s contemporary and 
copied the latter’s coinage.”* But the title King of Kings 
indicates that Farn-Sasan had substantial political claims 
which would have conflicted with the even more ambitious 


plans of Ardashir I. Sakastan was annexed by Ardashir 
around 224-225 AD, shortly after the death of Artabanus IV.” 
After 224/225 AD issues by Farn-Sasan of coins with the 
King of Kings honorific would be unlikely, whereas Ardashir 
commenced issuing coins with the fire altar motif once he 
had declared himself King of Kings in 224 AD or even 
later in 226/227.*° It is probable that Farn-Sasan’s reign in 
Sakastan ended in 224/225 AD, if not slightly earlier, and 
his chief successor there was a prince called Ardashir (see 
below). Taking into account historical circumstances and 
chronological limits, the conclusion to be drawn is that 
it was Ardashir I who borrowed the fire altar motif from 
Farn-Sasan. 


The Parthian name “Sdasan” 


The main component of the name Farn-Sasan is the word 
ssn/Sasan, which was in widespread use in eastern Parthia, 
including the Nisa texts. The etymology of Sasan is 
controversial. D.N. McKenzie and V.A. Livshits derive it 
from Old Iranian *Sasana, “Defeating enemy”.*! Documents 
from Parthian Nisa, Merv (Marw) and Kosha-depe in 
Turkmenistan (Parthia proper and Margiana) contain many 
instances of the name Sasan.* It is extant in numerous 
composita like Sasandat and Sasanbuxt. These composite 
names show that Sasan was in fact the name of a regional 
Zoroastrian deity worshipped in eastern Parthia and also 
in Khwarezm (Chorasmia).** The name Sasan also occurs 
in Armenia and Sogdiana, evidently as a result of Parthian 
influence.** Bearing the distribution of its incidence in mind, 
we have to conclude that it was most prevalent in Parthia 
proper, and therefore it was a Parthian name. 

Recently M. Schwartz has proposed another etymology 
of Sasan.*° He sees a continuum from the ancient 
Syrophoenician form *Sasm to the Late Antique Greek 
and Aramaic form Scscen/Sesen. But his alleged Parthian 
Sesen for ssn is not convincing, for linguistically no links 
are discernible between *Sasm or Scescen/Sesen and Parthian 
ssn. Moreover, the occurrence of the non-Persian name ssn 
spelled in Greek Lacav or Lacévyg¢ in the SKZ inscription 
clearly implies that this is actually the Parthian name 
Sasan. This name was borne by several Parthian grandees, 
including members of the Strén clan. Thus, Livshits’s 
explanation remains valid. 


The Genealogy of Sasan 


It is well known that a character named Sasan occurs in 
Ardashir’s genealogies as recorded in various major sources.*° 
There is no evidence for the occurrence of the name Sasan in 
Persis before the third century AD. The appearance in Persis 
of the Parthian name Sasan, previously known only from 
its occurrence in the eastern regions of Parthia and Indo- 
Parthia, is by no means a random event. There must have 
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been a special political connection with the Indo-Parthians 
from Sakastan as well as Arachosia and Persis. Ardashir’s 
controversial genealogy includes a character named Sasan 
and another ancestor called Pabag. The evidence consists 
of several informative works, including the Shahnameh, 
the Karnamag i Ardasir 1 Pabagan, Tabari’s History, early 
Sasanian inscriptions and coins, western sources (Agathias, 
Synkellos) and Armenian evidence. There are substantial 
differences between some of them. 


Sasan in the Shahnameh and the Pahlavi sources 
In the Shahnameh Sasan*’ is a scion of the Kayanid kings Dara 
(I), Dara (1)/Darayan, Ardashir Bahman, Esfandiyar and 
Goshtasp. Dara II, the last Kayanid king before Alexander, 
is a distant echo of the Achaemenid king Darius III (336-330 
BC), who was vanquished by the Macedonian king.** In the 
story of Bahman and Homay, Sasan (the Elder) is the son of 
Ardashir Bahman,* called ArdaxSir1 Kay (the Kayanid), who 
also appears in the Zand i Wahman Yasn.*° Ardashir Bahman 
has been identified with various Achaemenid kings.*! It seems 
that an identification with Artaxerxes IT Mnemon (404-359 
BC) is the most convincing.” This prince also appears in 
Parthian genealogies as the ancestor of the Arsacids.** The 
inclusion of the Kayanids in Sasan’s genealogy was intended 
to prove Ardashir I’s descent from the Kayanids (as a kind 
of reminiscence of the Achaemenids) and thus to create a 
connection between the Sasanians and the mythical kings of 
the past. Shahnameh represents “genuine Persian tradition”, 
based on the Sasanian chronicle Xwaday-namag.“ 

Ferdowsi maintains that Sasan (the Elder), son of Dara, 
was a Persian prince who fled to India and lived there 
as a shepherd.* He died in obscurity in India, but left 
behind a son who bore his name, “which continued in the 
family for four generations”.** His descendant, also called 
Sasan, worked for Babak (Pabag), the ruler of Estakhr in 
Persis (Fars). Pabag gave him his daughter in marriage. 
The princess gave birth to Ardashir Babakan (Pabagan). 
Afterwards Sasan (the Younger) disappears from the story. 

The Shahnameh tradition suggests that the ancestral 
seat of Sasan’s forebears was in India, where they had 
fled in apprehension of the arrival of Alexander. This 
item of data calls for special attention, as it seems to have 
been intended as the approved explanation of Sasan’s 
Indo-Parthian origins. 

A genealogy of Ardashir is preserved in the Karnamag in 
the formula: ardaxsir t kay i pabagan i az tohmag i sasan 
ud naf t daray sah" —“ArdaxSir, the Kayanid, son of Pabag 
from the parentage of Sasan and from the lineage of King 
Dara”. In the Bundahishn (35.36, A232) the genealogy of 
Ardashir is given as Artaxsahr i Pabagan ké-8 mad duxt 
i Sasan i Weh-afrid*® — “Ardashir son of Babak whose 
mother (was) the daughter of Sasan son of Weh-afrid”. 
Thus the Pahlavi evidence shows differences in detail 
concerning the position of Sasan. Pabag is deemed to be 


Ardashir’s father, while Sasan appears as the grandfather 
or unspecified forebear of Ardashir I. But the common 
point is that this tradition names both Pabag and Sasan in 
Ardashir’s genealogy. 


Sasan in Roman and Armenian sources 


The third-century Roman records call Ardashir a Persian 
and use the name Artaxerxes, copying the variant of a 
well-known Achaemenid name. They note that Ardashir 
recovered the kingdom of the Persians (Herodian 6.2.6—7; 
Dio 80.3.1—2). These records bear tell-tale signs of the 
propaganda the first Sasanians addressed to the Romans: 
both Ardashir I and Shapur I endeavoured to portray 
themselves as successors to the ancient Persians, not as 
an offshoot of the Arsacids. This was the message they 
disseminated among the Persians too. 

Paradoxically, later Roman records turned out to be 
better informed on Ardashir’s real family connections than 
the third-century authors. A very interesting tradition is 
preserved in the chronicle of Agathias H, 27, 1-5: J. 


It is said that Artaxares’ [i.e. Ardashir’s] mother was married 
to a certain Pabak, who was quite obscure, a leather worker by 
trade, but very learned in astrology and easily able to discern 
the future. 2. It so happened that a soldier called Sasanus, who 
was travelling through the land of the Cadusaei, was given 
hospitality by Pabak and lodged in his house. 3. The latter 
recognized somehow, in his capacity as a seer, I presume, that 
the offspring of his guest would be splendid and famous and 
would reach great good fortune. He was disappointed and 
upset that he had no daughter or sister or any other close 
relative. But finally he yielded his own wife to him and gave 
up his marriage bed, nobly enduring the shame and preferring 
the future good fortune to the present disgrace and dishonour. 
4. And so Artaxares was born, and was reared by Pabak. But 
when he grew up and boldly seized the throne, a bitter quarrel 
and dispute immediately broke out between Sasanus and Pabak. 
Each of them wanted him to be called his son. 5. Finally, and 
with difficulty, they agreed that he should be called the son 
of Pabak, though born from the seed of Sasanus. This is the 
genealogy of Artaxares given by the Persians, and they say 
it is true since it is actually recorded in the Royal Archives.” 


A similar story is preserved in Synkellos [p. 440.11-441.2 
(p. 677.11-678.7 CSHB)}: 


After Artabanus, the family of Chosroes [i.e. the Sasanians] 
began to rule. It began as follows: Artaxerxes [i.e. Ardashir], 
an unknown and undistinguished Persian, gathered a body of 
irregular troops, destroyed Artabanus and assumed the crown. 
And he once more restored the Kingship to the Persians. He 
was a Magian and through him the Magians have become 
prestigious in Persia. They say that the mother of Artaxerxes 
lived with a man called Pambecus, who was a shoe-maker by 
profession, but an astrologer and in this respect versed in the 
dark arts or stuff and nonsense. And a soldier by the name of 
Sananus [sic] was marching through the land of the Cadusaei 
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and was entertained in the house of Pambecus, and Pambecus 
had “foreknowledge”, we suppose, through his astrology, that 
the offspring of Sananus would be raised to a high level of 
good fortune. But not having a daughter or a sister or any 
female relative, he shut in his own wife with Sananus, and 
she conceived and brought forth Artaxerxes. Chosroes’ family, 
therefore, was descended from this Artaxerxes, also called 
Artaxares.°° 


Agathias claims that Ardashir’s biological father was Sasan, 
whereas Pabag was his adoptive father. This tradition 
reflects the attempts the first Sasanians made to present 
their ancestry in compliance with their legitimising dynastic 
policy, in which the role of Sasan was deliberately relegated 
to a backstage position. Agathias’s harangue is prejudiced 
against the Sasanians but as far as Ardashir’s genealogy 
is concerned, his data partly coincide with the image 
propagated by Ardashir I and Shapur I. This comes as no 
surprise, since Agathias or his informant Sergius had access 
to the Sasanian archives.°! 

Contrary to Agathias and Synkellos, the Armenian authors 
Moses Khorenatsi (2.67) and Agathangelos (Armenian 
version, 18—20) call Ardashir the son of Sasan without 
hesitation. They do not name Pabag. Furthermore the Greek 
version of Agathangelos calls Ardashir “son of Sasanus, 
which is the origin of the Sasanian name of the Persian 
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kings descended from him”. 


Sasan in the History of Tabari 

Tabari gives Ardashir three genealogies which differ on 
details but all say that Sasan married a princess Rambihisht 
of the Persian Bazrangid/Bazranjin family, the minor vassal 
dynasty of Persis/Fars (Tabari 813-814), and was the father 
of Pabag (Babak) and the grandfather of Ardashir (cf. the 
table below). Tabari emphasises Sas&an’s links with Estakhr 
and the temple of Anahid. Tabari 813-814 says that Sasan 
was the custodian of the temple of Anahid at Estakhr. He 
was also a devotee of the chase and equestrian pursuits, 
customs typical of Iranian aristocracy. Perhaps Sasan was 
both priest and prince, like Tiridates, the Arsacid king of 
Armenia crowned by his brother Vologases I in 53 AD and 
then by Nero in Rome in 66 AD.* Assuming that Sasan 
came from Sakastan, a country exceptionally important for 
the preservation and development of Zoroastrianism,™ one 
may easily understand that he was deemed also as a person 
capable of taking on a cultic function. This may suggest that 
Sasan’s position as temple custodian in Fars was a result of 
his priesthood competences. 

After the accession of Ardashir, the Bazrangids disappear 
from historical testimonies.* Sasan and Rambihisht’s son 
Pabag (Babak) consolidated his power with the help of his 
own sons, Shapur and Ardashir. Ardashir made himself the 
castellan (argbed) of Darabgerd. He induced his father to 
join a plot to kill the Bazrangid king of Estakhr and rose in 
open rebellion against the Parthians (Tabari 813, 815-16). 


Table 3.1: Genealogies of Sasan in the History of Tabari 


Version I, Version II, Version ITI, 
Tabari 813 Tabari 813 Tabari 823 
Ardashir Ardashir Ardashir 
Babak Shah, Babak Babak 
King of Khir 

Sasan Sasan Sasan the Elder 
Babak Babak Ardashir 
Sasan Zarar Bahman 
Babak Bihafridh Isfandiyar 
M.h.r.m.s Sasan 

Sasan Bahman 

King Bahman Isfandiyar 

Isfandiyar Bishtasb 

Bishtasb Luhrasb 

Luhrasb 

Kaywaji 

Kaymanush 


Tabari’s genealogy for Sasan is patently defective, for 
it gives no historical characters bridging the gap between 
Sasan and the Kayanids; it does not even cite Dara, who is 
enumerated in the Shahnameh. A common point of Sasan’s 
genealogies in the Shahnameh and Tabari is the fact that 
Sasan was a newcomer in Persis/Fars; he had no ancestors 
there. Tabari’s Sasan may be defined as an impoverished 
prince of foreign origin (a fact passed over in silence 
by Tabari) who established himself in Persis. The first 
recognisable character in Tabari’s genealogies of Sasan is 
Bahman. Tabari says nothing about Sasan’s forebears living 
in India as related in the Shahnameh tradition. 


Sasan versus Pabag in early Sasanian inscriptions 
and coinage 


Ardashir I calls himself son of the “divine Pabag, the king”, 
on his Naqsh-e Rostam inscription® and on his coins.*’ In 
his inscriptions at Nagqsh-e Rajab, Shapur I is designated as 
son of Ardashir I and grandson of Pabag.* In his genealogy 
recorded in the Ka‘ba-ye Zardosht (SKZ) inscription, Shapur I 
goes only as far as “divine king Pabag” (bay Pabag sah) 
and no Sasan is mentioned at all (SKZ § 1.10).°° The SKZ 
inscription names as the first prince a Lord (xwaday) Sasan 
among the rulers who lived in the reign of Pabag (SKZ 
§ 40). The list of Shapur’s ancestors in SKZ § 36, which 
enumerates offerings for members of the royal family, is 
significant. In this section, Sasan the Lord (xwaday) comes 
first in the list, while Pabag is called king (sah). “King” 
Shapur (Ardashir’s brother) is called the son of Pabag. 
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Generally, Shapur I is called in the SKZ the grandson of 
Pabag and son of Ardashir I. 

Characters named Sasan occur several times in the SKZ 
inscription, but none of them is referred to as related to the 
house of Ardashir. We know of two Sasans at the court of 
Ardashir I, Strén Sasan and Sasan Andégan, among the few 
named potentates. Both are representatives of great Parthian 
clans. The dominions of Andégan are difficult to locate but 
it seems that their core lay in eastern Iran. Sam‘ani in Kitab 
al-Ansab knows a village called Andukan near the city 
of Sarakhs.*' The name implies that the location was the 
stronghold of the Andégan, maybe even their heartland. The 
presence of Strén Sasan at the court of Ardashir is perfectly 
understandable, as the Strén clan was one of the mainstays 
of Ardashir’s rebellion against Artabanus IV. 

At Shapur I’s court we discern a eunuch Sasan, son of 
Sasan, and a judge named Sasan. There is also one Winnar, 
son of Sasan (Winnar 1 Sasanigan). These individuals hold 
fairly minor offices. In later centuries the name Sasan is 
rare in Persia.” 

In face of the fact that in a number of ancient testimonies 
Sasan is closely linked to Ardashir, his omission from 
Shapur’s official genealogy tells its own story. There was 
apparently something that Shapur I intended to pass over in 
silence. As a matter of fact, the dynasty was called Sasanian, 
not Pabagian/Babakian. Significantly, Narseh’s inscription 
from Paikuli (NPi) speaks directly of the glory and rulership 
of the clan of Sasan. The phrase “since the gods gave glory 
and rulership to the family of Sasan” (vazdan farrah sahr- 
xwadayif 6 thm cé Sdsanagan dad)®* demonstrates that for 
Narseh I, Sasan is the main point of reference as an ancestor. 


The “Heir Apparent” coins 


Ardashir’s coinage provides a salient source for his reign.“ 
One of his last issues is the so-called “Heir Apparent” coins, 
showing the king and the head of a young man wearing a 
tiara. They were minted in the last decade of the reign, i.e. 
between 229/230 and 239/240 AD.® Ever since the time of 
F.D.J. Paruck, these coins have been regarded as presenting an 
image of Ardashir with his son and heir, Shapur. Apart from 
the name Ardashir the rest of the legend is indecipherable. 
Michael Alram analysed the coins recently and stated that 
chemical analysis of Farn-Sasan’s coinage has given results 
which are in accord with those for the Heir Apparent coins; 
in other words, the Heir Apparent coins were minted in 
Sakastan. Perhaps, as suggested by Alram, the young prince 
on them is the king of Sakastan, Ardashir, mentioned in the 
Shapur I’s inscription. 

The coins showing Ardashir I with his heir provide 
evidence that most probably his son (?), the ruler of 
Sakastan, was intended to be his successor. But as we know, 
it was Shapur I who succeeded to the throne. If Shapur’s 
accession meant the failure of another candidate’s bid for 


the throne, he would have been interested in concealing the 
facts regarding Ardashir’s connection with Sakastan and 
the succession plans he had made. Hence the machinations 
in the SKZ inscription and the cover-up of the fact that 
Ardashir’s real father was Sasan, who had come from 
Sakastan. 


Ardashir versus the Younger Arsacids 


Ardashir’s conquests have been analysed frequently.” 
Here I am interested in the strategic situation in Iran when 
Ardashir started to transcend the borders of Persis/Fars, that 
is around 220 AD. At that time the Parthian empire was 
divided into two parts ruled by WalagaS/Vologases V and 
Ardavan/Artabanus IV. Vologases ruled in Babylonia and 
Maishan, while his brother Artabanus IV controlled western 
Iran, Kirman, Parthia proper, Media, Susiana/Khuzestan, 
Mesopotamia (Asuristan) and Atropatene/Adhurbaigan. 
Khosrov, ruler of Armenia, was a member of a collateral line 
of the same House of the Younger Arsacids. The House of the 
Gondopharids or Indo-Parthians, represented by Farn-Sasan, 
as it seems, had an alliance with Ardashir I, resulting from 
blood ties and, more importantly, a common political interest 
based on the intention of defeating or even destroying the 
western Arsacids. 

At first, Ardashir made consistent efforts to conquer 
Persis/Fars. He subdued Estakhr and Darabgird, two of the 
five regions of Persis/Fars. Only then did he attack Kirman.® 
He vanquished king Balash (Vologases) and made one of his 
own sons, Ardashir, governor there (Tabari 817). Ardashir, 
son of Ardashir I, is listed in the SKZ as the king of Kirman. 
Only later did Ardashir conquer the coastland of Fars.” In 
224 AD Ardashir overcame Artabanus IV at the battle of 
Hormuzgan. Two years later he captured Ctesiphon, thus 
eliminating Vologases V. By and large Ardashir managed to 
defeat the western Arsacids and to kill the legitimate male 
heirs in Parthia. But even after 226 AD there were still some 
residual foci of opposition left in Armenia and Atropatene, 
the bastions of the western Arsacids. Another unsubdued 
hotbed was Hatra, a powerful city with a dynasty whose 
members were kinsmen of the Arsacids. 

In Tabari’s life of Shapur I, Ardashir I is presented 
as an intransigent enemy of the Parthians. Remarkably 
the motif of a strong antipathy to the Arsacids comes in 
Tabari in the biography of Shapur I, who must have been 
interested in disseminating the story of vengeance on the 
Arsacids. Of course, this would mean the western Arsacids, 
not the Sakastan line, from which Shapur himself probably 
derived. Tabari (823) gives a reason why Ardashir I could 
have adopted such an attitude. In his chapter on Shapur I 
(Sabir al-Junid) he refers to the vow of Sasan the 
Elder: “When Ardashir b. Babak had attained the royal 
power, he wrought great slaughter among the Arsacids 
(al-Ashakaniyyah), to whom belonged the “Party Kings”, 
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until he had exterminated them, in accordance with an oath 
which Sasan the Elder (...) had sworn: that, if at some point, 
he should attain the royal power, he would not spare a single 
one of the progeny of Ashak, son of Khurrah.”” 


Ardashir’s eastern campaigns and the role of 
Armenia 


An examination of Ardashir’s military campaigns in eastern 
Iran will help to obtain a clearer picture of his political 
strategy. There is an ongoing debate as to when Ardashir 
conducted what is known as his eastern campaign. The data 
in the records seem to be at odds with each other. According 
to Tabari, after the battle of Hormuzgan Ardashir invaded 
Atropatene, Adiabene and Asuristan. Then, after taking 
Ctesiphon in 226/227 AD, he prepared his eastern campaign. 
But according to the Nihayat, the eastern campaign was 
fought before the capture of Ctesiphon. Some scholars date 
the eastern campaign even after 233.” 

In my opinion Ardashir conducted two eastern campaigns — 
one in 224/5 AD, and another in c. 233 AD. They had 
completely different strategic aims. The first campaign 
reached Marw and Sakastan and could indeed be described 
as “collecting up” the lands of the Parthians. The second 
campaign went further, perhaps up to Bactria and Chorasmia, 
beyond the borders of the former Parthian state. After the 
victory at Hormuzgan, Ardashir wanted to settle matters in 
the east in order to rally reinforcements for an attack on 
Hatra and Armenia, the powerful bastions of the western 
Arsacids. He must have realised that large-scale operations 
in the vicinity of the border with Rome would provoke a 
conflict with the western power. As a consequence of the 
changes which had ensued in the balance of power in Iran, 
Rome was now an ally of the Arsacids in Armenia and Hatra. 
Therefore, what Ardashir needed was to secure his rear, 
that is eastern Iran, and to assemble his armed contingents. 
In view of Ardashir’s strategic goals, the version which 
sounds the most consistent and reliable is presented in the 
Nihayat’s account. 

According to the Nihayat, after Hormuzgan Ardashir 
marched into Khorasan and spent a year in Marw until 
all the kings of Khorasan offered their submission. In 
all likelihood, the years 224-225 AD are precisely when 
Sakastan acknowledged the authority of Ardashir I and was 
incorporated into the empire. The King of Kings is credited 
with founding the city of Zarang in Sakastan.” The next 
stage was the conquest of Atropatene/Adhurbaigan and the 
fighting against Armenia. Ardashir failed in his war with 
Armenia, just as his assaults on Parthian Hatra came to 
nothing. 

While some of the western provinces of the Parthian 
empire put up fierce resistance against Ardashir, the eastern 
regions of Iran acquiesced without much ado. Except for 
Kirman, where Ardashir’s son was installed, the princes of 


this region acknowledged Ardashir’s hegemony without 
putting up any opposition. Kirman fought against Ardashir I 
because it was one of the mainstays of the Younger Arsacids. 
It is to be noted that the founder of the Younger Arsacids, 
Artabanus II, was closely linked to Kirman.” 

Significantly the rulers of eastern Iran held the chief 
offices in the imperial hierarchy under Ardashir I. These 
princes were, apart from Ardashir, king of Kirman, Sadaluf, 
king of Abrenag (in Khorasan), Ardashir, king of Marw, 
and Ardashir, king of Sakastan. We do not know the exact 
identity of Ardashir, king of Sakastan/Sagestan under the 
King of Kings Ardashir I.“ He may have been Ardashir I’s 
son, known from the “Heir Apparent” coins. 

In the third century AD Sakastan was one of the chief 
provinces of Iran, and it was commonly governed by an heir 
to the throne, including a son of Ardashir, who was removed 
from the political stage by Shapur I, and then Narseh I, son 
of Shapur I, who later became King of Kings (293-302 AD). 
In Sakastan Narseh was followed by Wahram III.” 

Sakastan (Sagestan) occurs in Shapur I’s inscription as 
a land connected with Turan and Hindustan/Hindestan, in 
other words Sind.” The title King of Hindestan, Sagestan 
and Turan occurs in an inscription from Persepolis dated to 
310/311 AD in relation to a ruler called Shapur.” Sakastan, 
earlier known as Drangiana/Zarangiana or the land of the 
Ariaspi, had been an important centre for Zoroastrianism 
already in Achaemenid times. In the third century AD 
religious and cultural matters acted as a firm bond linking 
Persis and Sakastan.’* Sakastan’s religious connections with 
Persis were by no means coincidental and ran parallel to 
political affiliation. 

The Armenian sources provide invaluable and unique 
information on the fall of the Younger Arsacids in Iran and 
the attitudes of the Parthian clans. Armenia was governed by 
a branch of the Younger Arsacids, the scions of Tiridates I 
(c. 52-80 AD), the brother of Vologases I. This put the 
Armenian Arsacids in the position of adversaries of 
Ardashir and Shapur I. The first Sasanians appreciated 
Armenia’s signal importance, but were not able to subdue 
it permanently. Shapur I temporarily conquered Armenia, 
where, as in Sakastan, a dominion was set aside for Sasanian 
heirs apparent. 

In compliance with the facts, the Armenian author 
Moses Khorenatsi writes that Ardashir I was defeated by 
the Armenian King Khosrov (Chosroes) and was ready 
to make substantial concessions (2.71—73).” According 
to another historian Agathangelos, Khosrov anxiously 
tracked the rise of Ardashir (Artasiras) in Iran:*° “These 
events were reported to Chosroes the Arsacid ruler of 
Great Armenia, that Artasiras the son of Sasanus had 
gained the throne of Persia and had destroyed Artabanus 
his brother. There was an additional report that the 
Parthians preferred the kingship of Artasiras to that of 
their own countryman.” 
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Parthian clans against Artabanus IV 


One of the most astonishing phenomena in the career 
of Ardashir I is the fact that he enjoyed the support of 
the chief Parthian clans Strén, Karin and Andégan. The 
origin of another family, the Waraz — mentioned in early 
Sasanian inscriptions — is not clear. The Armenian author, 
Moses Khorenatsi (2.71), claims that the great Parthian 
clans supported the rebellion of Ardashir: “After Artashir, 
son of Sasan, had killed Artavan and gained the throne, 
two branches of the Pahlav family called Aspahapet and 
Surén Pahlavy were jealous that their own kinsman Artashes 
should rule, and willingly accepted the rule of Artashir, 
son of Sasan.”*' Moses also writes that the House of Karin 
Pahlav stood in opposition to “Artashir” (Ardashir), but 
this claim must have referred to one of the subsidiary 
branches of the clan, since we know that members of the 
clan called Peroz Karin and Gog Karin held prominent 
offices at Ardashir’s court (SKZ § 42). Agathangelos 
(Greek version) knows of a certain Karinas, sent along 
with Zekas as Ardashir’s envoys to Artabanus IV: they are 
called “the most important clan leaders and generals” .* 
Karinas was clearly a member of the Parthian Karin clan. 
Zekas (Znkac) is mentioned in SKZ § 40.7 as Zik — he 
probably represented a Persian family.™ 

The ancient sources speak of the law generally 
recognised throughout Iran that only Arsacid blood was 
eligible for the throne. Adherence to and respect for the 
Arsacid dynasty was an extremely strong and enduring 
factor in Parthian Iran. Only an Arsacid could be invested 
with khvarenah/farr, the royal glory which qualified him 
to exercise power (Strab. 16.1.28; Amm. 23.6.6). The 
Parthians in opposition to Artabanus IV regarded him 
as a king whose rule was “unlawful”. Ardashir and the 
rebels were said not to tolerate “a despotic attitude”.** The 
arguments A gathangelos uses here are not directed against 
the Arsacids as a whole, but specifically against Artabanus 
IV. The allegations of his despotism are reminiscent of 
similar charges laid in the first century AD, when the Strén 
and Karin clans attempted to overthrow Artabanus II and 
Gotarzes I]. The Parthian conspirators against Gotarzes 
acted in Rome and went to great lengths to make it clear 
that they did not intend to abjure the House of Arsaces, 
but only wanted to put the son of Vonones and grandson of 
Phraates IV on the throne, spurning the rule of Gotarzes. 
We are left with the impression that Gotarzes belonged 
to the familia Arsacidarum (Tac. Ann. 12.10.1—2). In 
the Annales 12.14.3 Tacitus appears to suggest that 
Meherdates, the grandson of Phraates IV, was a relative 
of Gotarzes from the same Arsacid stock, but Gotarzes 
looked down on him, regarding him as a foreigner and 
a Roman (atque ille non propinquum neque Arsacis de 
gente, sed alienigenam et Romanum abcrepans). 

According to Moses Khorenatsi the Armenian king 
Khosrov was saddened because his relatives had submitted 


to Ardashir. Khosrov sent messengers asking his Parthian 
relatives “in the lands of the Kushans”, i.e. in eastern Iran, 
to come to his aid against the Persians. But the Sirén and 
Aspahapet clans did not agree (2.71—72). Khosrov was 
informed that his “kinsman Vehsachan with his branch 
of the Karén (Karin) Pahlav had not given obeisance to 
Artashir” (2.72).°° Ardashir is said to have slaughtered all 
the branch of the Karén Pahlav. One child was rescued — the 
ancestor of the Armenian family Kamsarakan (2.73). The 
Parthian clans, especially the Strén, had lent their support 
to Ardashir in return for far-reaching concessions. Moses 
Khorenatsi maintains that Ardashir promised to return to the 
Pahlavs [Parthians] “their original homeland called Pahlav, 
the royal city Bahl, and all the country of the Kushans. 
Similarly he promised the form and splendour of royalty, 
half of [the empire of] the Aryans, and second place under 
his own authority. Attracted by this, Anak, who was from 
the Surén Pahlav line, undertook to kill Khosrov.” (2.74)*° 

The accounts of Moses and Agathangelos show that 
Ardashir I won over the great clans of Parthia to his side. 
In the struggles against the Younger Arsacids the Sirén 
represented to some extent the Indo-Parthian realm. On the 
whole we may speak of a coalition comprising Ardashir, 
the Strén and part of the Karin, along with the later 
Gondopharids, against the western Arsacids, who after the 
capture of Ctesiphon in 226 AD were still defending their 
positions in Armenia and Hatra. The final outcome of the 
war was in 226 not yet apparent. Khosrov’s assassination by 
Anak, a Strén clansman, shows how committed the clan’s 
support was (see the Armenian version of Agathangelos 
24-32). 

It is to be supposed that Ardashir’s claims to the Arsacid 
throne were treated by the most powerful Parthian clans of 
the East as legitimate demands, for the prince was actually 
an Arsacid through his father’s line. The rebellion led by 
Ardashir was just another phase of a long-lived conflict 
between the Younger Arsacids and the Indo-Parthian rulers, 
who stemmed from the Sinatrucid line. Ardashir’s rebellion 
against Artabanus IV would have had no chance of success 
without Ardashir’s claim to Arsacid descent. My hypothesis 
attempts to explain the reasons for the Parthian clans taking 
this view. 


Sasan, Pabag and Ardashir I — facts and 
manipulations 


The key figure in the history of the downfall of the Arsacids 
was Sasan, an Indo-Parthian prince who married a Persian 
princess, who then gave birth to Ardashir I. For reasons of 
propaganda Ardashir I, and later Shapur I, endeavoured to 
downplay Sasan’s role, so as not to be perceived in Persis 
as a foreign dynasty. We do not know whether it was 
Pabag who hid Sasan away from the full glare of public 
view. After his takeover, Ardashir himself, fearing that the 
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local aristocracy in Persis might perceive him as a foreign 
prince, might have been interested in such a move. While 
in Persis, Ardashir preferred to stress his Persian roots, 
rather than present himself as originating from Sakastan. 
This is why Ardashir’s coins call Pabag his father. The 
first Sasanians manipulated the official accounts about 
their origin and connection to Sasan. Later Shapur I had 
additional reasons to deny his connection with Sakastan. 
For him it was a case of obliterating the memory of his 
rival who ruled in Sakastan and had been designated by 
Ardashir I to succeed to the Iranian throne. This is why 
Ardashir and Shapur highlight on their coins their origin 
from Pabag and omit Sasan. In the preamble of the SKZ 
the original point of reference in Shapur’s genealogy is 
Pabag. Narseh, on the contrary, had Sasan mentioned as 
his eponym; he became King of Kings in 293 AD after 
dynastic quarrels*’ and spent many years in Sakastan. This 
difference in genealogical records implies that some kings 
deliberately forged the facts and both the first Sasanians 
arouse the greatest suspicion in this respect. 

By and large, the exact relationship between Sasan and 
Pabag is obscure.** In the SKZ the mother of Pabag is given 
as Dénag, but it is not stated whether she was married to 
Sasan. It seems that Pabag was Ardashir’s father-in-law, and 
maybe his adoptive father. If Pabag had been Ardashir’s 
biological father and the son of the Persian Sasan, the first 
Sasanians would have had no reason to be reticent about 
fundamental facts concerning their lineage. However, in 
the official propaganda Sasan was pushed from view and 
mentioned only cursorily, without a clear indication of his 
ancestral relation to later generations, as may be seen in the 
SKZ inscription. That is why the data from the Armenian 
sources and the Shahnameh may be treated as trustworthy. 
The Armenian Arsacids were well informed on Ardashir’s 
family relationships and kinship. Starting with Narseh’s 
account, which names Sasan as the dynasty’s founding 
ancestor and passes over Pabag in silence, the Sasanians 
did not promote the figure of Pabag, instead acknowledging 
Sasan. By this time their power was consolidated enough 
for them not to have worried about such measures to 
bolster their genealogy with bogus data. More reliable 
information on Ardashir’s ancestry is not to be had until the 
late Sasanians, and that is why the tradition of Sasan as the 
progenitor of Ardashir survived in the Shahnameh as well 
as in the account of Agathias. 

It is to be noted that the Gondopharid symbol appears 
on the coat of arms used by a companion of Ardashir I, as 
depicted on the Firuzabad relief. This may be explained by 
the assumption that Ardashir’s family had close ties to the 
Gondopharid branch of the Arsacids. 

It is not a coincidence that one of the best ancient experts 
on early Sasanian Iran, Ammianus Marcellinus, does not see 
any break in Partho-Sasanian history and that he speaks of 
the rule of the house of Arsaces as lasting until his days 


in the fourth century AD. In his Res gestae (23.6.5—6) 
Ammianus claims: 


(5) Hence to this very day the over-boastful kings of that race 
suffer themselves to be called brothers of the Sun and Moon, 
and just as for our emperors the title of Augustus is beloved 
and coveted, so to the Parthian kings, who were formerly low 
and obscure, there fell the very greatest increase in distinction, 
won by the happy auspices of Arsaces. (6) Hence they venerate 
and worship Arsaces as a god, and their regard for him has 
been carried so far, that even down to the memory of our 
time only a man who is of the stock of Arsaces (if there is one 
anywhere) is preferred to all in mounting the throne. Even in 
any civil strife, which constantly arises among them, everyone 
avoids as sacrilege the lifting of his hand against an Arsacid, 
whether he is bearing arms or is a private citizen.*° 


Hence Ammianus implies that Arsaces was an ancestor of 
Shapur II (309-379 AD). In the extant fragments of his 
Res gestae there are no references to Sasan and the early 
Sasanians.*° Ammianus was well informed and must have 
heard of Ardashir’s rebellion, but evidently he considered 
him an Arsacid de facto. The reigns of the descendants of 
Sasan could be seen as comparable to the rule of the junior 
lines of the Arsacids, in bitter conflict with each other in the 
first and second centuries AD. For example, the Phraatids 
were at enmity with the Artabanids, and later the Hyrcanian- 
Dahian faction feuded with the Atropatenian branch. 

Some Persians sided with Artabanus IV against 
Ardashir: “He had a large number of Persians who were 
not confederates of the council of their own countrymen.””! 
However, it was the victors, not the vanquished, who wrote 
the history, readily manipulating the facts. 


Conclusions 


The old rivalry between branches of the Parthian royal house 
and clans, including the Younger (western) Arsacids, the 
Gondopharids in Indo-Parthia, the Strén and Karin, revived 
when a rebellion broke out in Persis under the leadership 
of Ardashir I, son of the Gondopharid prince Sasan. The 
connections between the Gondopharids of Sakastan and 
the Sirén with Persis under Ardashir eventually led to the 
overthrow of the Younger Arsacids. 

A comparison of the diverse traditions about Sasan shows 
that the Persian writings and Sasanian inscriptions were 
manipulated for specific political reasons. The Shahnameh 
tradition traces Sasan’s ancestry to the late Kayanids, harking 
back to the historical Achaemenids. The same tradition 
suggests that the ancestral seat of Sasan’s forebears was in 
India, where they had fled in fear of Alexander. Sasan was 
in fact a member of the Arsacid Gondopharid line, the ruling 
dynasty of Indo-Parthia, who reigned in Afghanistan and the 
north-western regions of India. Even under Farn-Sasan they 
held Sakastan, Arachosia and probably part of Sind. 
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Most probably Sasan was the father of Ardashir, as 
indicated by the Shahnameh, Agathias and the Armenian 
authors, and as implied by Narseh’s inscription at Paikuli. 
The coins and inscriptions of Ardashir I and Shapur I say 
Ardashir I was the son of Pabag. Tabari, Karnamag and 
Bundahishn give a version that Ardashir’s father was Pabag, 
but include Sasan in the genealogy. 

How can these traditions be reconciled? In the history of 
Iran there were instances of monarchs adopting dignitaries 
who later acceded to the throne. This happened with 
Gotarzes II, the adopted son of Artabanus I. For Ardashir I 
we may assume that the Shahnameh and Karnamag tradition 
is closer to the truth, and that Ardashir’s genuine father was 
Sasan. The assumption that Sasan was the biological father 
of Ardashir I leads to the conclusion that Ardashir was in 
fact an Arsacid on the male line. 

In the case of Sasan or his sons, adoption may have been 
involved; the law and customary practices offered a range of 
possibilities. The SKZ 45 inscription mentions two princes 
named Sasan under Shapur I. One prince Sasan was adopted 
by the Farragan family, the other by the Kidugan family.” 
Here adoption presumably means the admission of Parthians 
into the noble families of Persis. Adoption was regulated in 
Sasanian legislation, as evidenced by the Madayan i hazar 
dadestan (32, 11-33, 17, par. 28). That is how Pabag became 
the “adoptive” father of Ardashir. 

For reasons of propaganda Ardashir I, and later Shapur I, 
endeavoured to downplay Sasan’s role, so as not to be 
perceived in Persis/Fars as a foreign dynasty. The paradox 
is that, assuming Sasan was Ardashir’s father, the Sasanian 
dynasty in fact had a Parthian, and perhaps even an Arsacid 
ancestry. Moreover, the early Sasanians built up their empire 
thanks to the support of the chief clans of Parthia including 
the Sirén and Karin. That is why the Sasanian ErdnSahr 
has been referred to as “the empire of the Persians and 
Parthians”.** And that is why Ammianus perceived the royal 
house of Persia as the Arsacids. 
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